security included in these concepts is often minimal. In the United States, for example, the staff of the Nuclear Regulatory Commission has proposed draft regulations that would require little more than a fence and two unarmed watchmen on duty at any time.39
Similarly, ongoing international discussions of safeguards and security that might be imposed to limit the risk of diversion of spent fuel from underground repositories have not yet reached any conclusion. Feasible technical approaches for low-cost monitoring of such sites are available, such as the use of remotely operated seismic stations to detect drilling operations in the vicinity of the repository.
In summary, current standards for safeguards and physical protection for civilian plutonium vary widely, and are considerably less stringent than those applied to nuclear weapons and plutonium in military stocks. Varying and lower standards may be justified in the case of spent fuel for the first decades outside the reactor, when its high radioactivity makes it difficult to steal or divert, but they are not justified in the case of separated civilian plutonium or HEU. Discussions of specific measures for improving safeguards and security for nuclear materials, building on the steps that should be taken with excess plutonium from dismantled weapons, can be found in Chapters 4 and 5.
39 Cf«> T T C   Millar Domilatnn; rVimmi'ccinn   "Tntprirn T i™>n«ino rritprin fnr thp Fvalnarinn nf would reduce the risk of theft to almost zero. Since states with significant nuclear programs generally have spent fuel on their territories, only states without significant nuclear programs or subnational groups would pose plausible threats to steal spent fuel. Neither the Convention on the Physical Protection of Nuclear Materials nor IAEA recommendations require much more for such materials than placing them within a fenced area to which access is controlled.
